THE FORTUNES OF TOBY TRAFFORD. 


By J. T. Trowbridge. 


Chapter V. 

IN SEARCH OF A SITUATION. 

HE moment the mer¬ 
chant was out of the 
house, Toby rushed in 
from the other room, 
with an excited look. 

“ Did you sign that 
paper ? " he asked. 

“ Yes, my son; what 
else could 1 do ? ” Mrs. 
Trafford replied, already repenting the act to 
which she had been persuaded. “ He had se¬ 
cured several signers already. There was no 
use in my standing out." 

“ I would have stood out! ’’ Toby declared. 
“ And I would have told him my mind. The 
old swindler! ” 

“ My dear child, I don’t like to see you so 
ready to condemn people, and give them hard 
names. I don’t believe he has meant to be 
dishonest; and I am sure he is anxious now 
to atone for any wrong to us, into which his 
bad management or ill-luck has betrayed him. 
Did you hear what he said about your going 
into the store ? ’’ 

“ Yes,” said the boy, “and I wanted to laugh 
in his face." 

Much as he had regretted the chance which 
he seemed to have missed, it had little attrac¬ 
tion now that it was again within reach. 

He had left school before the end of the term, 
rather against Mr. Allerton’s advice. But the 
master did not oppose it, after Toby gave his 
reasons. 

“ You see," he said, “ 1 Ve got to do some¬ 
thing; I must get my own living, even if I 
can’t do much more to help mother. And I 
am so upset by what has happened — my mind 
is in such a state — I don’t see how the little 
schooling I might get in the meantime is going 
to do me any good.” 


“ Well, do as you and your mother think 
best," said the teacher. “ I am only sorry that 
your education in certain branches has n't fit¬ 
ted you better for a business career,” 

“ It would n’t be so, if I had had you for a 
teacher for a year or two," said Toby, regret¬ 
fully. “ But I must make the best of what I’ve 
got. I *ve just fooled away my time in school, 
and now I must go to work.” 

But it was not easy for him to find work, even 
at that season of the year. He had made his 
mother’s garden; he could do that pretty well; 
but to go to making gardens for other people 
hardly suited his ideas of permanent employ¬ 
ment. 

Nobody in Lakesend needed such a boy; and, 
as midsummer drew near, he went to the city of 

L-, by the early train, every’ day for a 

week, spent five or six hours in looking for a 
situation, and returned home disheartened in 
the evening. He might have secured one very 
good place, if his handwriting had been better; 
he missed another because he was obliged to 
own that he had only a confused knowledge of 
accounts. 

Yet, this boy had passed through the gram¬ 
mar-school, and had been almost two terms in 
the high-school, and was not by any means a 
dull pupil. Was it his own fault, or that of the 
system of teaching, that, at the age of sixteen, 
he had so little practical education that he 
could not write well nor spell correctly, nor 
trust himself to compose without errors of syn¬ 
tax a simple letter to a relative? 

But he was a sturdy lad, and he tried to con¬ 
sole himself by saying, “ Well, I 've got bone 
and muscle, if nothing else; I can buckle right 
down to even the hardest kind of hard work, 
if I 'm not fit for anything better." 

It was not a source of satisfaction to know 
that Tom Tazwell had stolen a march on him by 
going into the store. One day he met that 
young gentleman on the street. 
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Tom certainly appeared to be changed. There 
was nothing “stuck up ” about him. that day, at 
least. He greeted Toby in the most affable 
manner (he could be as affable as his father when 
he chose), and asked him if he had put his boat 
in the water yet. 

“ No,” said Toby, stiffly; “ I ’ve something 
else to think of this year.” 

“So have I,” said Tom. “ I have n’t fired a 
shot for a week. But I don’t mind. It’s just 
fun in the store. I like it ever so much. Father 
thinks it’s too bad you did n’t go in with me; 
and I think so, too." 

When Toby attempted to answer, his heart 
came up in his throat; beside the chance Tom 
had, his own luck appeared so utterly hopeless. 

“ Come! ” said Tom. “ Why don’t ye ? As 
there was to be a change in the force, two or 
three fellows we know have applied for places; 
but father says, since I have gone in there is 
room for nobody else but you; no beginner, you 
know. It ’ll be just jolly, Toby, if you will! ” 

“ I don’t know," murmured Toby, who had 
thought of that opening more than once since 
he began his vain search for employment. “ It 
might be jolly, and it might not.” He could n’t 
quite forget Tom’s old, overbearing ways. 
“ What pay do you get ? ” 

“ I don’t get much, for I have my board,” 
said Tom. “ You ’ll get four or five dollars a 
week at the start. But you must be ready to do 
any sort of work ; I am. At the foot of the lad¬ 
der, you know. ’T won’t be long before we shall 
be at the top. What do you say ? ” 

Tom was delighted. The chance took an 
alluring charm again. 

“ I ’ll talk with mother; I ’ll see what she 
says," replied Toby. 

On reaching home he met a lady and a young 
girl coming away from the front gate. It was 
Tom’s mother and sister, who had been to call 
on Mrs. Trafford and Mildred. He could n’t 
help scowling a little to see how elegantly 
they were dressed. For it seemed to him that 
the family of a man who had made such a 
failure as Tazwell had, might becomingly leave 
off some of their finer)'; and very naturally he 
compared their circumstances with those of his 
own mother and sister. 

“ We shall have to scrimp, to get along at all,” 


he thought; “while they — it ’s just as I ex¬ 
pected ” 

But, though so richly attired, Mis. Tazwell 
and Bertha were not carrying their heads high, 
in any sense; and a glance of joyous recogni¬ 
tion out of the girl’s laughing dark eyes, quite 
disarmed his resentment. She was the same 
charming little Bertha he had always known, 
and always liked. 

Then the mother gave him her hand with an 
unaffected, kindly greeting. 

“ Well, Toby, how are you getting on ? ” 
she asked, with a sincere good-heartedness, 
which silks and ribbons could not disguise. 
“We have thought of you so much lately!" 

“ And talked of you, too,” chimed in Bertha, 
“ since Tom went into the store.” 

“ It promises to be the making of Tom; and 
I am so glad! ” said the mother. “ I would n’t 
have believed it of him; he has settled down to 
business like a man.” 

“ I don’t believe it of him yet,” laughed 
Bertha. “ It’s a new thing; Tom always was 
fond of new things." 

“ My child! why do you say that ? You 
never will believe in your brother! ” 

“ Oh, yes, I will, when I see him steady for a 
fortnight; it is n’t a week yet. I know Tom !” 
said Bertha. 

“ I think it would help to keep him steady, if 
you should go in with him, Toby; he thinks so 
much of you ! ” said Mrs. Tazwell. 

“ He sometimes takes odd ways of showing 
it," replied Toby, smiling rather ruefully. 

“Yes, Mamma! ” cried Bertha. “ You should 
see how mean Tom can be to his best friends. 
But you never would believe it, if you did 
see it." 

“ Am I so partial to him as that ? ” the 
mother replied, not well pleased. “ I think I 
see his faults as well as any one. But I had a 
serious talk with him when he went into the 
store. And I think he has changed; I am sure 
you will find him changed, Toby." 

“ I hope so, if—faltered Toby. 

“ If 1 am to go into the store with him,” was 
his thought, which however he did not utter. 
He was not yet ready to admit the possibility 
of such a thing, even to himself. 

“ Did Mrs. Tazwell come over here to talk 
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about my going in with Tom ? ” he asked, as 
soon as he got into the house. 

“ Do you imagine yourself of such importance 
that she could n't come for anything else ?" 
Mildred answered, from her old habit of teasing 
him; but she was sorry for her words the mo¬ 
ment they were spoken. 

“ I don’t think she came for that,” said Mrs. 
Trafford. “ But she spoke of it; and she was as 
kind as she could be. And, my son, I don’t see 
anything better for you just now. Do you ? ” 

“ I wish I knew what to do! ” he exclaimed, 
discouraged and miserable, sinking on a chair. 

He remained wretched and irresolute until 
bedtime, and long after. But the next morn¬ 
ing he was cheerful; he had made up his 
mind. 

Chapter VI. 

THE ICEMAN’S SCOW. 

On the north shore of the lake, less than 
half a mile from Mrs. Trafford’s house, lived 
Mr. Robert Brunswick, commonly spoken of as 
“ Old Bob,” because there was also a “ Young 
Bob,” whom we shall know later. He worked 
a small farm, and carried on at the same time a 
much more important business, which made an 
outward show, and a not very attractive one, in 
the shape of a great, brown, barn-like, window- 
less building, standing close to the water. This 
was an ice-house. 

Near-by, but a little farther back, was the 
farm-house; in the kitchen door of which the 
elder Bob stood, filling his pipe, one day after 
dinner, when Toby Trafford approached by a 
path leading up from the lake. 

“ Good aft’noon," the iceman said, in answer 
to the boy’s salutation. He was a thickset 
man, with square jaws, bristling (it being Satur¬ 
day) with a stubby beard of six days’ growth. 
“ What ’s the news with your folks ? ” 

“ Nothing special,” said Toby. “ I have 
come to borrow your flat-bottomed boat." 

“Ye ain’t go’n’ to practice in her for a boat- 
race, be ye?” Mr. Brunswick inquired, with a 
grin at his own wit; the craft in question being 
a broad, clumsy scow. 

“ Not exactly,” laughed Toby, in reply. “ I 
want it to go haying in.” 
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“It ’s a pooty good idee, to go hayin’ in a 
boat! ’’ said the farmer, with another good-na¬ 
tured grin. “But how is it, Toby? I thought 
you were in Tazwell’s store.” 

“ I am.” 

“ And do you do hayin’ there ? ” 

“ I do almost everything, in the store or out 
of it,” said Toby. “ But I am doing more out 
of it than in it, just now; which is n’t the best 
way to learn the business, I suppose you ’ll 
say.” 

“No doubt it’s a good way for Mr, Taz well 
to save the expense of hiring men to do outside 
work,” commented the farmer, his grin taking 
on a surly expression. “ But I don’t see what 
object saving it is to him, if he don’t pay his 
debts. Are ye go’n’ a-hayin’ fur him i ” 

“ Yes; to take the hay from that little strip 
of shore on the other side,” said Toby, point¬ 
ing. “ We might get it with a wagon, but we 
could n’t drive very near, on account of the 
steep bank ; we should have to carry the hay up 
that, through the belt of woods.” 

“ So ! ” exclaimed Mr. Bob Brunswick, with 
a sardonic gleam in his deep-set eyes. “ Mr. 
Tazwell sent you to borry a boat of me, did 
he ? ” 

“ Oh, no! ” said Toby. “ He thought we 
should take a wagon. But we thought the boat 
would be better." 

“ Wal, I’m glad he did n’t send ye!—though 
he’s got impcrdence enough for anything,” re¬ 
plied the fanner. “ I would n’t lend a boat—I 
would n’t lend a broken paddle to him. My 
dealin’s with Thomas Tazwell are done with; 
and it would have been better for me if they 
had never begun.” 

“ I am sorry — I would n’t have come — I 
did n’t know you were not on good terms with 
him,” Toby stammered. 

“ On good terms with a man that has run the 
rig he has and robbed me of seven hundred 
dollars, slick as if he had put his hand in my 
pocket ? Borried money, the most on't; bor- 
ried when he must ’a’ known he was goin’ to fail. 
Course he must ’a’ known it, sence his failin’ 
was all a put-up job, to cheat his creditors! ” 

It dismayed Toby to hear this plain lan¬ 
guage regarding his employer. It was some¬ 
thing like the opinion he himself had held 
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before he went into the store, and that view 
had come home to him more than once since. 
Instead of keeping his promise, and teaching the 
boy the business, Mr. Tazwell had so far made 
a mere drudge of him; and, according to all 
appearances, the widow’s interests, which he 
had undertaken to protect, would come out of 
his hands extremely small indeed. 

“ I’ve no business to talk! ” old Bob Bruns¬ 
wick went on. “ I was fool enough to sign off 


like the rest, and let him go on, so I’d better 
hold my tongue.” 

“ Why did you sign off? ” Toby inquired. 

“ For two reasons. Because he had got his 
plunder put away in such a shape I found 
it wa’n’t possible to git more. Next — but I 
guess I ’d better keep still about that ”; and 
Brunswick started to walk toward his ice¬ 
house. 

“ 1 ’d like to know all you can tell me,” said 
Toby, following him. “ It's a matter we are 
deeply interested in, as you know.” 


“ I do know, and that’s just it,” replied old 
Bob. “ And I may as well tell ye. He repre¬ 
sented to us, at the first meetin’ of the creditors, 
that if we forced him into bankruptcy, your 
mother’s property would have to go, along with 
his 'n; and that’s what determined me. For 
she ha’n’t got much and ’t would be distressin’ 
her without doing us any material good." 

“ You were very considerate, I am sure I ” 
murmured Toby. “ I don’t blame you for not 
lending the boat, feeling 
as you do.” 

“ But I be goin’ to lend 
it,” said the iceman. “ I 
am goin’ to git it for you 
now. But, mind ye, I 
don’t lend it to him. I 
lend it to you." 

“ That’s the same thing, 
in this case,” Toby replied. 

“ No, it ain’t. If you 
want a boat, and will re¬ 
turn it in good condition, 
you can take it Trustin’ 
you is very different from 
trustin’ him." 

So saying, he untied the 
painter of the scow, which 
lay afloat alongside a plat¬ 
form of the ice-house, and 
put the oars into it. 

“ Who’s goin’ with ye?” 
Old Bob asked. 

“Only Tom,” saidToby, 
seating himself on the mid¬ 
dle thwart and adjusting 
sat • old bob said the oars to the rowlocks. 

“ Where’s Bob to-day ? " 

“ I d’ n’ know; went off with some fellers 
after dinner; round the lake somewheres, I 
s’pose. Don’t think I wa’ n’t ready to lend you 
the boat,” old Bob said, pushing it off with his 
foot. 

“ Oh, no! Ever so much obliged! ” Toby an¬ 
swered, as he pulled away. 

The lake was as smooth as rippling silk, the 
flat-bottomed boat sat lightly on the surface, 
Toby was a practiced oarsman, anti he pulled 
with steady strokes. 

He was passionately fond of the water; and 
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he had hardly been on it that summer. The air 
was delicious, the sky a deep azure; there was 
joy in the very act of plying the long-handled 
oars and giving swift motion to the boat. The 
gurgle under the bow was music to his ear. 

“ I rather like this way of tending store,” he 
chuckled to himself. 

He saw Tom, with a fork in his hand and 
a gun on his shoulder, coming down a lane 
to meet him. By his side walked, or rather 
skipped, a girl of twelve or thirteen, carrying a 
rake, with her head bare in the June sunshine, 
and her hat dangling by its ribbons on the 
fleece of wavy brown hair that fell upon her 
neck. Every movement she made was full of 
grace and gaiety; she was tripping to the meas¬ 
ure of a tune, the whistled notes of which came 
to Toby over the water. 

“ It’s Bertha! ” he said, laughing with pleas¬ 
ure. “ How much better I like her that way, 
than when she is so dressed up! I wonder if she 
is going, too ? ” 

She was going, too, as she stopped whistling 
to inform him, the moment the bow grated on 
the beach. 

Tom’s marvelously shorn dog, Bozer, with the 
tuft on his tail that looked like a hat on a short 
stick, came capering down the lane with them. 
The farming implements were put aboard, 
Bertha took a seat at the bow, and Tom went 
with his gun to the stem. Toby pulled the 
boat around with strong strokes. The dog 
dashed into the water and swam after them. 

Toby thought Tom might at least pull one 
oar, but knew him too well to think of asking 
him to do it. Tom liked to give orders and see 
others work; he delighted especially in com¬ 
manding Toby. No boy of spirit enjoys being 
domineered over, in that way, by another boy ; 
and Toby was getting tired of it. 

“ Look here! ” he broke out impatiently, 
after Tom had expended considerable breath in 
finding fault with his rowing. “ I know how 
to pull a stroke a great deal better than you 
can show me. If my rowing docs n’t suit you, 
take hold yourself. Or, take one oar and see 
which will beat.” 

Tom was wary of accepting the challenge; 
he had rowed against Toby too many times. On 
reaching the hay-field,—a small strip of natural 


meadow along by the lake,—he continued to 
give orders as to making the boat fast and 
beginning work; then he stepped leisurely 
ashore with his gun. 

Tom laid his gun carefully on a log, took the 
fork, and at once commenced rolling up the hay 
as Toby and Bertha raked it. There was a 
rake already on the ground, left there by the 
mower, when he spread his swaths; this Bertha 
seized upon, and handled with much more good¬ 
will than skill. She was a child whom her mother 
was trying to bring up to “ ladylike ” ways, but 
whose repressed spirits, at every opportunity, 
broke forth in ways not quite so “ ladylike.” 
Hence that perverse habit of whistling, and the 
delight she took in going with her brother to 
the hay-field. 

Tom began carrying the hay to the boat by 
the forkful, despite Toby's warning that he 
would set it afire with his cigarette, and get a 
singeing. Tiring of that, he proposed to lay 
the two rakes on the ground, load the hay on 
the handles, and transport it in that way. 

But after two or three such trips to the boat, 
Tom began to loiter and wipe his forehead and 
complain of the heat. It seemed a great relief 
to him when at length he saw a boat coming 
across the lake. 

“Hello!” said he, “it ’s ‘Yellow Jacket's’ 
boat, and there are Yellow Jacket, and Bob 
Brunswick, and Lick Stevens in it.” 

Chapter VII. 

YELLOW JACKET AND HIS CREW. 

Of Bob Brunswick, mention has already been 
made; he was the son of old Bob, the ice¬ 
man. 

“ Lick ” Stevens was the son of the Rev. Alex¬ 
ander Stevens, a highly respectable clergyman. 
But that fact did not prevent Lick — or 
“Aleck,” as he was sometimes called, or “Alex¬ 
ander the Little” (his father was “the Great") — 
from being a wild boy and going with bad com¬ 
pany. 

For Yellow Jacket was decidedly common. 
He was one of several children, whose mother, 
the widow Patterson, was a poor and industrious 
washer and ironer and scrubber for the village 
people. She had two girls out at service; and 
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all three worked hard, while her able-bodied boy 
of seventeen lived chiefly upon their earnings. 

Few people ever thought of calling him Pat¬ 
terson, or Josiah (his Christian name); he was 
“Yellow Jacket” to half the village. He had 
gained the distinction by what seemed to other 
boys a miraculous power over the wasp popularly 
known by that name. He was always catching 
one (he could find one when you could n’t), 
in order to show you that, however familiarly 
he might handle it, it would n’t sting him. 

There was in the boat a fourth boy, 
recognized by Tom as it came nearer. 

“ It 's ‘ Butter Ball,’ ” he said. 

John Ball (nicknamed Butter 
Ball, because he was so fat) 
was not so low in the social 
scale as Yellow Jacket; but 
he was smaller than any 
of the rest of the boys. 


and the youngest, except perhaps Bob Bruns¬ 
wick. 

Not one of this crew, with the exception of 


the minister’s son, would Tom Tazwell even 
deign to look at, on ordinary occasions; and 
Lick was the only one of them who now had 
the audacity to accost him. He stood up in 
the bow, showing a rather slim and elegant fig¬ 
ure in a light check suit, and called out: 

“ Hallo, Tom ! What you doing there ? ’’ 

“ Overseeing a little farm-work, that’s all,” 
said Tom, stiffly. 

“ What are you up to, Toby ? ” Lick asked. 

“ Overseeing a little 
farm-work," responded 
Toby drily, at the same 
time diligently plying 
his rake. 

“ So am 11 ” said 
Bertha, not meaning 
to be heard by any 
body but Toby and 
Tom. “ We are all 
overseeing.” 

But sound travels 
far over the water; and 
a shout of laughter 
from the boat applaud¬ 
ed her borrowed wit. 

A flush came into 
Tom’s face. 

Lick jumped ashore. 
“Got your gun with 
ye ? ” he inquired, com¬ 
ing up to Tom. “ Oh, 
splendid! ’’ seeing it on 
the log. “ Come! I’ve 
got mine; let’s pin a 
piece of paper to that 
maple, and take shots 
at it. Yellow Jacket’s 
so droll! You should hear 
some of his fish stories. Come! 

We ’ll make Butter Ball put up the 
targets for us. No use going with such chaps, 
unless you make ’em useful.” 

The scowl on Tom’s brow relaxed. He took 
up his rifle from the log. 

“ Work right around the edges; rake toward 
the boat,” he commanded, turning to Toby. 
“ I ’ll be back here, and see to loading the 
hay.” 

It made him good-natured to have Lick and 
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his companions hear him giving these orders. 
All were now ashore, and Yellow Jacket 
pulled up his boat among the water weeds. 

Young Ball had Lick’s gun, 
which Lick now took from 
him, sending him forward 
to pin up a white envelop 
on the tree. 

“ Hurry, Butter Ball!” 
said Lick. 

The obedient drudge 
set off as fast as he 
could trot, while his 
companions, behind 
his back, laughed at 
his short legs and his 
servility. 

All but Bob Bruns¬ 
wick, who lingered to 
speak to Toby. 

“ I see you’ve got 
our old square-toed 
packet,” said Bob, ob¬ 
serving the boat Toby 
was loading. 

“Yes, your father 
was kind enough to 
lend the boat to me. 

Though—’’and Toby 
spoke lower so that 
Bertha should n’t hear, 

— “he told me that 

he would n’t have lent it to anybody by the 
name of Tazwell.” 

“ Tazwell has cheated us! ” said Bob. “ And 
I don’t think much of Tom. How can you 
stand it to be ordered around by him ? ” 

“ I can’t,” replied Toby, good-humoredly. 

“ / did n’t want to come near him; I told 
the boys so,” Bob grumbled. “ They may have 
him all to themselves, now they’ve got him.” 

But the sudden crack of a rifle excited his in¬ 
terest ; and the laughter that followed a second 
shot, proved more than he could resist. 

“ Come, Bob ! ” Lick called to him; “ it’s 
your turn! ” 

And Toby was left alone with Bertha. Two 
or three times, Lick invited him to take a shot; 
but he kept at work at the hay until he had got 
it all on board the boat, with Bertha seated on 


the top of the load. The bow was filled, the 
center heaped high, and only room left in the 
stern to manage an oar. 


“ Tom! ” he called; 

“ are you going with us ? ” 

“ When I get ready," 

Tom answered back. 

“ Then we ’ll start without 
him,” said Toby, pushing away at 
the boat, to get it off, but finding to his vexa¬ 
tion that it was hard aground. 

He had foreseen this mischance, and had en¬ 
deavored to avert it by keeping the boat well 
loaded by the bow, and occasionally working it 
off a little farther from the shore as it settled in 
the water. ' 

“ Will it make any difference if I get down ? 
I’m sitting as light as I can! ” laughed Bertha, 
from her perch. 

“ Get over toward the bow, and sit as heavy 
as you can,” said Toby, smiling. Then as the 
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boat did not move, she offered to get out and 
help him. But as she would have had to stand 
in the water, and could n’t have been expected 
to help much even then, Toby would not let her. 

“We shall have to wait for Tom," he said, 
stepping back upon the bank with his bare feet 
(he had put his shoes into the boat), and rolling 
down his trousers-legs. 

“ Do go and shoot with them!" said Bertha. 
“ I should like to see you beat them all.” 

It was Toby’s pride as much as anything, 
which prevented him from going where the in¬ 
dignities he had to bear from Tom might be 
witnessed by others. But now Tom could not 
order him to keep at work, for the work was 
done; and Bertha’s words kindled his ambition. 

He had confidence in his own skill, and he 
judged from what he overheard that the envelop 
had not been perforated many times. It had 
now been taken down from the tree, and with a 
twig thrust through two bullet-holes had been 
set up like a sail and sent afloat on a fragment 
of bark. A light westerly wind was carrying it 
away, and the boys were firing at it. 

The skipping of the bullets on the water 
showed that nobody was taking very good aim, 
when Toby, barefooted, approached the group. 
Tom was just having his turn. 

“ Nobody can hit it now,” Tom muttered, for 
the little sail was not only drifting at a long 
distance from the group, but it had turned in 
the wind until only the edge of it was visible. 

Tom fired, however, and his bullet cut the 
surface at least a foot from the mark, 

“ I have n’t been practicing, as the rest of you 
have," Toby said, taking the rifle; “but I don’t 
think I can do much worse than that." 

“ Don’t brag,” muttered Tom. 

“ That was n’t bragging,” Toby replied with 
a quiet laugh. “It was putting it very modestly." 

Bertha stopped whistling to watch him, from 
her place on the boat-load of hay. He dropped 
on one knee (the others had taken that privi¬ 
lege), rested an elbow on the other knee, raised 
the rifle, sighted carefully, and pulled the trigger. 
He was as much astonished as anybody at the 
result, for he had hardly expected to hit so diffi¬ 
cult a mark. 

Shouts of applause broke even from his 
competitors (only Tom remaining silent), while 


Bertha clapped her hands. When Toby low¬ 
ered the piece, and the smoke cleared from 
before his eyes, he saw the envelop fluttering 
from the lower part of the twig, which had been 
cut by his bullet. 

“ The merest good luck! ” he exclaimed, 
laughing excitedly. “ I could n’t do it again, 
if I tried ever so hard. But that’s a lovely little 
breech-loader of yours, Lick! ” 

“ Oh, it will do,” said Lick, with satisfaction; 
“ but there’s something in knowing how to use 
it,” 

Chapter VIII. 

A BOAT-LOAD OF HAY. 

Tom, who liked neither to be beaten as a 
marksman nor to hear the praise of another’s gun, 
turned abruptly and marched away to the boat. 

With the other boys’ aid, the boat was soon 
floated with Tom and Bertha aboard. Then 
Tom took in his dog. The fork and the rakes 
were already disposed of; and lastly Toby 
climbed in over the stem. 

Tom did not offer to help, but throwing him¬ 
self over on the hay in an attitude of lazy 
enjoyment, with Bozer’s wonderfully tufted tail 
waving (you could hardly call it wagging) at 
his feet, issued his orders to Toby. 

As rowing was out of the question, and scut- 
ing difficult, with so deeply laden a craft, Toby 
shaped his course along by the shore, where he 
could strike bottom with the strong oar-blade 
and propel the boat in that way. 

He enjoyed greatly the novelty of this mode 
of transporting hay. Bertha chatted or whistled; 
and Tom grew good-natured again. The light 
breeze freshened, and wafted them along. It 
blew a little too much off shore; but Toby, writh 
his oar, was able to keep the scow nearly in its 
course. 

“ Now let her drift,” said Tom, taking out his 
cigarettes. 

There was a broad cove to pass, and instead 
of trying to make the detour of the shore, Toby 
trusted to the wind to Lake them across, and 
steered boldly out on the deep water. 

“ Look here, Tom ! ’’ said he, “ if you are go¬ 
ing to smoke, get off that hay I ” 

“Oh, nonsense!” replied Tom. “You ’ve 
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tried to interfere with my smoking once before. 
You said I would get singed, but I did n’t.” 

“ I did n’t care much if you did, then,” said 
Toby. “ You endangered nobody but yourself. 
But now—Tom!” he called out, as Tom was 
about to strike a match upon the side of the 
boat, “ don’t you do that! ” 

“ Who’s to hinder ? ” 
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the more sturdily-built Toby. But now his 
pride was up and would not let him yield. 

“ My business is to take care of this load— 
and the boat—and your own sister!” cried 
Toby. “ Don’t be afraid, Bertha! ” ForTom’s 
carelessness with his matches terrified her. “He 
sha’n’t do it! ” 

“ Don’t you dare touch me again! ” Tom ex- 



“ I will! ” Toby endeavored to get hold of 
the match. Tom broke it in his hurry, and 
found himself trying to rub the stump of it on 
the board. 

“ I ’ve got plenty more,” said he. “ Now 
mind your own business.” 

He was cowed a little, for in good-natured 
hand-to-hand conflicts, Tom, though much the 
taller of the two, generally found his match in 


claimed, preparing to strike a second match, out 
of mere bravado. “ I guess I know what I’m 
about.” 

“You don’t! — you ’re crazy!” said Toby, 
grasping his hand again. “Now, Tom!” 

“ Let go! ” said Tom, starting up, “ or I ’ll 
pitch you overboard! ” 

“If you do, you ’ll keep me company,” re¬ 
plied Toby. “ You sha’n’t light that match.” 
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“What!” exclaimed Tom, grappling him; 
“ we ’ll see who’s master! ’’ 

He forced Toby to the edge of the stem. 
There Toby recovered himself, and grappled 
Tom. 

“ Oh, Tom! Oh, Toby! — don’t! ” said 
Bertha. 

lorn pretended at first to be bent on striking 
his second match, but soon forgot all about that 
in his struggle to throw Toby over, and to keep 
from going over himself. Both were good swim¬ 
mers, and a ducking was less to be dreaded, 
even by Tom with his boots on, than the humil¬ 
iation of being beaten in the tussle. 

Tom’s hat fell off into the water, and he 


managed to knock Toby’s after it. This prom¬ 
ised to end the scuffle, which had already gone 
quite beyond the bounds of good nature. Toby 
believed he had accomplished his object, in 
preventing the lighting of the match ; and both 
were glad of an excuse to give over the contest. 
“ Wait,” said Toby breathlessly, “ till I fish out 
the hats! ” 

He released Tom, and looked about blindly, 
through his tumbled hair, for a rake. Tom 
stood panting, and arranging his necktie with 
shaking fingers. In the momentary pause, a 
sudden crackling and singeing sound was heard, 
accompanied by a shriek from Bertha: 

“ The hay! — the hay’s afire! ” 


(To bt continued .) 



By Mary J. Jacques. 


I have a little servant 
With a single eye, 

She always does my bidding 
Very faithfully; 

But she eats me no meat, 

And she drinks me no drink, 

A very clever servant, as you well may think. 


Another little servant 
On my finger sits, 

She the one-eyed little servant 
Very neatly fits; 

But she eats me no meat, 

And she drinks me no drink, 
very clever servant, as you well may think. 
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